














Chicago and the International Arts and Crafts Movements: 
Progressive and Conservative Tendencies 


Richard Guy Wilson 


The animating spirit of some of Chicago’s turn-of- 
the-century residential and commercial architec- 
ture must be sought not only in that locality, but 
beyond the boundaries of the Middle West in the 
larger context of the international Arts and Crafts 
movement. In Chicago as elsewhere, Arts and 
Crafts was an ethos rather than a specific style, 
hence Chicago Arts and Crafts architecture ranges 
from the low-slung, wide-eaved Prairie style 
houses designed by Frank Lloyd Wright (figs. 1, 2) 
and others to the high-gabled, plaster and half- 
timber English cottages created by Howard Van 
Doren Shaw as well as Pond and Pond (fig. 3). 

In accordance with the Arts and Crafts move- 


ment’s emphasis on life-enhancing spaces, build- 


ings were not designed simply as shells but were 
carefully crafted and embellished with such treas- 
ured detailing as leaded glass windows, inglenooks, 
and specially designed furniture. As in the case of 
the exterior design, the interior references were 
wide-ranging, from reproductions of vernacular 
furniture to plain oak Mission chairs, or the grace- 


fully curved Austrian Secessionist style furniture of 
George Mann Niedecken (fig. 4). This coexistence 
of the progressive and the conservative, the native 
and the cosmopolitan, illuminates the ecumenical 
spirit of the Arts and Crafts movement in Chicago 
and indicates the international context from which 
it sprang. 

The origins of the Arts and Crafts movement can 
be traced to moralistic attitudes toward industrial 
and production design espoused in mid-nineteenth 
century England by, among others, Augustus Wel- 
by Northmore Pugin, and, later, John Ruskin and 
William Morris. Pugin, Ruskin, and Morris re- 
jected many aspects of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion, but especially the rapid proliferation of 


machine production and the resulting lack of con- . 


nection between labor, product, and consumption. 
They saw this as the basic cause of the growing 
alienation of workers from the rest of the society. 
In the eyes of both the English and American 
followers of the Arts and Crafts philosophy, the 
ideal society was the medieval one. What they 


Figs. 1/2 Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Evans House, 
9914 Longwood Drive, 
1908, interior of dining 
room and view of ex- 
terior. 
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Fig.3 Pondand Pond, 
Perspective study of a 
house in LaSalle, Ili- 
nois, 1901-04 (cat. no. 
84). 


Fig.4 George Mann 
Niedecken, Perspective 
rendering ofthe interior 
ofthe Bresler Art 
Gallery, 129. Milwaukee 
Street, Milwaukee, 

c. 1904 (cat. no. 170). 


looked to was a romantic, hazy past in which, they 
believed, communitarian values, handicraft, and 
nature existed in a symbiotic relationship.' 

This movement, while having its origins well be- 
fore 1850, did not receive its formal designation 
until 1888, when Walter Crane founded the “Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society” in London. More 
oriented toward the decorative arts than architec- 








ture, the Society nevertheless showed work by such 
leading architects as Philip Webb, William 
R.Lethaby, Charles R. Ashbee, Edwin L. Lut- 
yens, and Charles F. A. Voysey, along with that of 
other designers like Morris (its president from 1890 
to 1896) and Crane. By the 1890s the views of the 
English group had been slightly modified, and 
while a medieval-inspired handicraft.communitar- 


ianism still remained the ideal, most of its mem- 
bers, including Morris, had come to accept the 
machine as a means for saving drudgery. Gradual- 
ly, Arts and Crafts followers shifted the focus of 
their concern from the use of machines to the way 
in which they were used, condemning the capitalist 
society that exploited both machines and men to 
turn out imitative products in historical styles. 
However, the fundamental interest of the Arts and 
Crafts movement was not in style, but in achieving 
= a sense of “rightness,” a favorite term. Thus, a 
house should belong to its locality and not be an 
intruder, and equally important, its furnishings 
should be in harmony with its exterior. This 
allowed considerable latitude in design, so that 
buildings by English Arts and Crafts designers 
ranged from modernized versions of the half-tim-. 
bered Elizabethan to Free Georgian and to rock- 
hewn organic masses and concrete structures. 

Morris’s Arts and Crafts philosophy went on to 
have an international impact, especially in Western 
Europe. In many countries it merged with similar 
movements reflecting dissatisfaction with the exist- 
ing order in design. In France, Eugéne Emmanuel 
Viollet-le-Duc developed a nationalistic philoso- 
phy that held the Gothic period to have been the 
high point of French civilization and banished 
classicism — particularly as taught by the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts — as a pagan-invader. The notion of a 
strongly nationalistic design, based upon or in- 
spired by indigenous sources and yet neither imita- 
tive nor revivalist, inspired later generations of 

architects and designers such as Eduard Cuypers in 
“the Netherlands, Eliel Saarinen in Helsinki, Otto 

Wagner in Vienna, Peter Behrens in Germany, 

Siegfried Bing in Paris, and Victor Horta in 

Brussels. These design movements — whether Art 

Nouveau, Secession, Jugendstil, or Prairie School 
— were all branches of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment as developed by Morris and his followers in 
England.? 

The American relationship to this international 
Arts and Crafts movement is complex and leads in 
a couple of directions. On the American side there 
are roots going back to the 1840s and the pic- 
turesque designs of Andrew Jackson Downing and 
Alexander Jackson Davis, who were the architec- 
tural equivalents of the painters of the Hudson 
- River School and the transcendentalists of poetry 
_and philosophy. This picturesque Stick style — as it 
is known today — provides an immediate back- 
ground to the architectural developments of the 
Jater 1870s and the 1880s and the earliest work of 
Wright and his contemporaries. Working in what is 
‘known today as the Shingle style, though at the time 
as the modernized colonial or Queen Anne, Ameri- 
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can architects on the East Coast such as McKim, 
Mead and White fused the latest English fashion 
with native American developments. This wooden 
architecture with its continuous volumetric skins of 
shingles, although begun as a resort style, became 
the basis for American suburban building and a 
foundation for the Chicago Arts and Crafts.3 

As has been pointed out by a number of histo- 
rians, the connection of Chicago architecture and 
design to the international Arts and Crafts move- 
ment was both direct and long lasting. Joseph 
Twyman, an English designer and decorator who 
claimed. friendships. William Morris and 
Christopher Dresser, ed as in 1870 
and began to preach 
crafts for the home. 

















J. McGrath. In 1898, | 
Furniture Company, wh 
Memorial Room, r 
from Morris’s own hom 

“Tobey’s New Furniture 
was characterized by 
geometry that could also 
William Morris and 
Twyman, together ı 


William Morris Society: to 





survive Twyman’s death in 1904 es 
Another link between English Arts and Crafts 
and design developments in ‚Chicago was the work 
of Walter Crane. When Crane lectured in Chicagg__ 
in December and January of 1891-92, his work was 
exhibited at the Art Institute. Two years later, the 
work of decorator Charles F. A. Voysey, another 
Englishman, was displayed at the 1893 World’s 
Columbian Exposition. Charles R. Ashbee’s work 
was shown in Chicago in 1898 and again in 1900, 
when he came to the city to lecture. Ashbee met 
Frank Lloyd: Wright at that time, and the two men 
developed a friendship that was maintained. by 
correspondence and renewed on Ashbee’s next trip 
in 1908. In 1910 Wright asked Ashbee to write an 
introduction to a book on his work that the Berlin 
publisher Ernst Wasmuth was issuing as a supple- 
ment to a larger portfolio just published. These two 
publications made. Wright’s work available to a 
wide international audience and greatly influenced 
the future direction of European modernism.5 
Chicago architects also had connections to the 
larger international Arts and Crafts movement 
through publications and travel. The International ,_ 
Studio, a London-based magazine, carried the 
work of the Austrian, German, and other “new 
art” movements, along with that of the British. 
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Other magazines such as the British Academy Ar- 
chitecture and The Architectural Review, -and the 
German Decorative Kunst and Moderne Baufor- 
men, were available in America and were eagerly 
devoured by progressive designers. Chicago de- 
signers like Howard Van Doren Shaw and George 
Maher were exposed to the movement in their 
travels abroad. George Mann Niedecken, one of 
Chicago’s leading interior designers, studied in 
London, Berlin, and Paris, and his designs of the 
early 1900s bear marked traces of the Parisian and 
the Austrian decorative art of this period:* William 
Gray Purcell, a young architect from the Sullivan 
office, visited H. P. Berlage, the leading Dutch 
-Arts and Crafts designer, in Amsterdam in 1906 
before going on to Scandinavia to study vernacular 
architecture. A few years later the Dutch designer 
visited the Midwest on a lecture tour arranged by 
Purcell.? 

The St. Louis World’s Fair of 1904 provided an- 
other opportunity for Americans to see examples 
of the latest European decorative arts. Especially 
popular were the Austrian Pavilion by Ludwig 
Baumann and interiors by Joseph Urban, and the 
German exhibit in the Varied Industries building, 
designed by Josef Maria Olbrich (fig. 5) and other 





leading Secessionist architects. Wright was im- 
pressed by the German work in particular, and 
dispatched some of his staff, including Francis 


‘Barry Byrne, to see the exhibit. Chicago architect 


Irving K. Pond, reveling in the rich, soft colors of 
the German exhibit, wrote an enthusiastic article 
for the Architectural Record, observing: “Every- 
where the scheme of design is broad and simple.”* 
The “Secessionist” label gained a certain currency 
in America and was applied by some critics to the 
work of Wright, Sullivan, and Walter Burley 
Griffin, though with the qualification that it was 
not a particular style so much as a stress on simplici- 
ty that linked Continental and midwestern 
designers.° 

The founding of the Chicago Arts and Crafts 
Society at Hull-House in October 1897 occurred 
shortly after the Boston Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
of April 1897 and the establishment of the Boston 
Society of Arts and Crafts that June.'° An impor- 
tant center of Arts and Crafts activities in the 
Chicago area, Hull-House (fig. 6) had been found- 
ed as a settlement. house by Jane Addams and Ellen 
Gates Starr on the model of Toynbee Hall in Lon- 
don. It was on a visit to Toynbee Hall that Addams 
and Starr became familiar with the work of Ash- 


Fig. 5 Josef Maria Ol- 
brich, Library room of 
the German Building, 
Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, St. Louis, 1904 
(demolished); from 
Deutsches Kunst- 
gewerbe St. Louis (Ber- 


lin, 1904). 


Fig.6 Pond and Pond, 
Additions to Hull 
House, Halsted Street 
west of Polk Street, c. 
1907 (demolished). 


bee, who had established the Guild School of 
Handicraft there. 

The primary purpose of both Toynbee Hall and 
Hull-House was not to produce goods, but to en- 
rich people’s lives through handicrafts. This inter- 
est in social reform brought together at Hull-House 
not only artists, craftsmen, and the immigrant 
populations they were meant to serve, but also 
politicians and educators. It was from the ranks of 
all of these that the founders of the Chicago Arts 
and Crafts Society were drawn.” 

The Chicago Arts and Crafts Society included 
architects Frank Lloyd Wright, Robert C. Spencer, 
Jr., Dwight Perkins, Myron Hunt, and Irving and 
Allen Pond, among others, many of whom also had 
ties with the Chicago Architectural Club which had 
been established in 1895. In turn, members of the 
Architectural Club — including Howard Van Doren 
Shaw, George Niedecken, Elmer Grey, Birch Bur- 
dett Long, Arthur Huen, Richard Schmidt, Hugh 
M.G.Garden, Herman Von Holst, and Louis 
Sullivan — were also sympathetic to the Arts and 
Crafts movement. Common interests and over- 
lapping membership led the two organizations to 
exhibit jointly at Art Institute shows for a number 
of years. Both Chicago and English Arts and Crafts 
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work was displayed at these shows, culminating in 
the 1902 exhibit which was almost entirely devoted 
to the Arts and Crafts. Louis Sullivan designed the 
frontispiece to the catalogue and contributed both 
objects and drawings to the exhibition. Frank 
Lloyd Wright was represented by sixty-five items 
ranging from furniture to glass and scarves." 

A number of the architects who belonged to both 
the Society and the Club were also members of a 
more informal group called the “Eighteen,” many 
of whom occupied or even shared offices at Stein- 
way Hall. This group, which included Wright, the 
Ponds, Long, Spencer, Hunt, Perkins, and Griffin, 
met at mealtimes to discuss architectural theory, as 
well as their own work. They were joined in time by 
other Chicago architects, including George and 
Arthur Dean, Garden, Schmidt, Huen, and Shaw. 
By influencing the annual exhibitions of both the 
Arts and Crafts Society and the Architectural 
Club, the interests and views of this circle of 
architects changed the direction of American ar- 
chitecture and design.“ 

The intense discussion about design issues 
prompted by the interactions among this core of 
people ultimately found expression in a number of 
important lectures and publications. Among these 
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Fig.7 Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Unity Temple, 
Lake Street at Kenil- 
worth Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois, 1906. 


were Elmer Grey’s “The Architect and the ‘Arts 
and Crafts’”; Irving Pond’s “The Life of Architec- 
ture”; Louis Sullivan’s Kindergarten Chats; Robert 
Spencer’s articles on farm houses; and, of course, 
Frank Lloyd Wright’s essays, “In the Cause of Ar- 
chitecture” and “The Art and Craft of the Ma- 
chine.” 0 

The issue of the machine in relation to the Arts 


and Crafts movement was a major concern of a . 


number of these essays. Some historians have 
claimed that there was a fundamental difference of 
opinion between the Chieago Arts and Crafts 
group and their English counterparts, with the 
Americans tending to be more positive toward the 
machine. As noted earlier, however, even such a 
crucial figure in the English Arts and Crafts move- 
ment as William Morris moderated his position to 
one that accepted a role for some mechanization in 
reducing the drudgery of manual labor. This was 

‘also the stance of the Chicago Arts and Crafts 
Society, which had as one ofits objectives: 


to devise lines of development which shall retain the 
machine in so far as it relieves the workman from 
drudgery, and tends to perfect his product; but which 
shall insist that the machine no longer be allowed to 
dominate the workman and reduce his production to 
mechanical distortion.'7 


Concerns over the effects of machine production 
led one member of the Chicago Arts and Crafts 
Society, Oscar Lovell Triggs, a political radical 
who taught English at the University of Chicago, to 
found the Industrial Art League (1899-1904). 
Triggs saw the League as a means of bringing about 
“democratization of art” and organized manual 





training workshops modeled after medieval guilds 
as he understood them. His statements on the 
issues of the machine and the worker could have 
been written by William Morris: 


The function of the machine is clearly to do most of the 
mechanical work of the world, and all its drudgery. The 
ideal machine is automatic; the better and more perfect 
the machine, the more able is it to dispense with an 
operator. For the present at least the machine is calcu- 
lated to do the lower kind of work, and to render service- 
able to. the world the less skillful and less intelligent 
-workmen. The higher the work, the more of intelligent 
design necessary for a.product, the greater is the need for 
skilled craftsmen to initiate and execute a given design.” 


Frank Lloyd Wright, in his lecture “The Art and 
Craft of the Machine,” delivered at Hull-House in 
1901, took a stand that he believed to be radical 
when he disclosed that: 


In the years which have been devoted in my own life to, 
working out in stubborn materials a feeling for the 
beautiful, a hope has grown stronger with the experience 
of each year, amounting now to a gradually deepening 
conviction that in the Machine lies the only future of art 
and craft — as I believe, a glorious future; that the 
Machine is, in fact, the metamorphosis of ancient art and 
craft; that we are at last face to face with the machine — 
the modern Sphinx — whose riddle the‘artist must solve if 
he would that art live — for his nature holds the key. 


Wright went on to explain that his own aesthetic of 
plain simple forms and surfaces owed a great debt 
to Morris, noting: 

William Morris pleaded well for simplicity as the basis of 
all true art. Let us understand the significance to art of 


that word — sIMPLICIY — for it is vital to the art of the 
machine. 
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A Home in a Prairie Town 


By FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT 
This is the Fifth Design in the Journal's New Series of Model Suburban: Houses Which Can be Built at Moderate Cost 





Wright was looking for confirmation of his own 
aesthetic of rectilinear simplicity. He admired 
machines that cut wood — or treated metal or litho- 


graphs — in plain, simple ways that resulted in 


plain, simple, rectilinear shapes. But Wright re- 
vealed a source of his aesthetic when he wrote that 
wood “has been universally abused and ‘maltreated 
by all peoples but the Japanese.” Ultimately 
Wright’s essay confirms and rationalizes his own 
aesthetic -preferences for simplicity, preferences 
which he found corroborated in certain machine- 
like processes. 


The point of differen ce between the American 
and English use of thè machine ultimately lay in the 


Fig.8 Frank Lloyd 
Wright, “A Home ina 
Prairie Town”; from 






realm of aesthetic judgments. Ashbee pointed out 7 „dies Home Journal 


the contrast in an essay in The House Beautiful; he 
found Wright’s work too brutal, and criticized his 

Unity. Temple (fig. D and Larkin Company Build- 
ing because they “ri; excluded” anything that 
“savored of hand detail.” Ashbee claimed, “We do 
not object to good standardized: machine forms, 
but we prefer the craft when we can get it, and we 
will not ‘have machine-made detail or machine- 
made ornament of any sort.”° 








A Fireproof House for $5000 


Estimated to Cost That Amount in Chicago, and Designed Especially for The Journal 
By Frank Lloyd Wright 





One Side of the House, Showing the Trellised Extension 


(Feb. 1901). 


Fig.9 Frank Lloyd 
Wright, “A Fireproof 
House for $5000”; from 
Ladies Home Journal 
(Apr. 1907): 


Fig. 10 Purcelland 
Elmslie, Two.elevations 
of the Amy Hunter 
House, 1441 Braeburn 
Road, Flossmoor, 
Illinois, 1916 (cat. no. 
194). 
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The relationship between architecture and 
craftsmanship perplexed a number of Chicago ar- 
chitects. Elmer Grey’s notion of the architect was 
that “he is more of an overseer and less a craftsman 
— or rather his craftsmanship more largely consists 
of the overseeing of the work of other craftsmen.” 
Grey’s term for this relationship was “co-operative 
fellowship” or “practical socialism”; like many of 
the Chicago Arts and Crafts architects, he placed 
the architect above the other craftsmen.” 

By the early 1900s what has been identified as the 


Prairie School of architecture emerged in the 
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Chicago area. Its leading figure was clearly Wright, 
although some architects also looked to Louis Sulli- 
van as a spiritual and theoretical leader. From 
Wright’s office came designers such as Walter Bur- 
ley Griffin, Marion Mahony, Francis Barry Byrne, 
William Drummond, and others. This group 
sought to apply William Morris’s principles in their 
work. 

The February 1901 issue of Ladies Home Journal 
carried a design by Wright titled “A Home in a 
Prairie Town” (fig. 8). Wright himself referred to 
his work as being “thoroughly saturated with the 











spirit of the prairies.”” Most of the prairie houses 
were actually located in the growing suburbs of 
Chicago; only after 1910, as the movement dis- 
persed, did rural cities and towns receive examples 
of Prairie School work. The prairie served as a 
metaphor, offering the promise of a new society 
and a new art, freed from stultified Old World and 
East Coast traditions. The concept of democracy, 
continually invoked by Sullivan and Wright, played 
a large role in the prairie metaphor. Walt Whit- 
man, their favorite poet, had prophesied that anew 
man would arise out of the western prairies — the 
American Adam, who would need a new art and 
architecture to create a new democratic society. In 
a very profound sense, the Kindergarten Chats of 
Sullivan, Wright’s “The Art and Craft of the 
Machine,” and the buildings these two architects 
designed conveyed the spirit of the new democratic 
society. Irving K. Pond summed it up in 1918 when 
he wrote: “The horizontal lines of the new expres- 
sion appeal to the disciples of this school as echoing 
the spirit of the prairies of the great Middle West, 
which to them embodies the essence of democ- 
racy. 723 4 

In fact, the houses of the Prairie School in many 
ways represented the new middle class. While 
some of them were commissioned by the wealthy, 
the most important work of the Prairie School ar- 
chitects was created for middle-class clients. Most 
of these houses were based on the balloon-frame 
construction common from the mid-1800s on- 
wards. Wright’s famous “Fireproof House for 
$5,000”. (fig.9; published in the Ladies Home 
Journal in 1907) and the house Vernon Watson 
(later a partner of Thomas Tallmadge) designed for 
himself in Oak Park, Illinois, in 1904, both derived 
from this type. Both Wright’s and Watson’s designs 
are essentially rectilinear in form and plan. Their 
distinction as prairie houses arises from their low 
pitched roofs, their extended eaves, their horizon- 
tal banding and trim, the banking of their windows, 
and their integrated living spaces.’ 

These houses and others, like the Amy Hunter 
House in Flossmoor, Illinois (1916; fig. 10), de- 
signed by William Gray Purcell and George Grant 
Elmslie, were seen at the time as part of the bun- 
galow movement. Purcell, in particular, wanted to 
create an alternative to the low quality, builder- 
designed middle-class house, and designed a 
number of houses that were essentially bun- 
galows.* The bungalow — with origins in India and 
elsewhere — was viewed as a new housing type that 
offered a decent, low-cost housing alternative for 
the middle class. Built with one or two stories, and 
characterized by low eaves, the bungalow was 
heavily promoted by American Arts and Crafts 
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propagandists. As it developed a regional orienta- 
tion, the bungalow drew upon ranch cabins in 
California, Cape Cod cottages, ‘saltboxes, and even 
Colonial style houses in the East..In the Midwest, 
Prairie houses were frequently classified as bun- 
galows. Henry Saylor, author of Bungalows 
(1911), describing a house by Tallmadge and Wat- 
son, wrote: 

Their use of the strong horizontal line, as being most in 
keeping with the flat plains of the Central West, has 
brought about almost a.new style in the architectural 


types of the world. Thereiis no copying of the bungalow 
from India in thistype.?° 


Strangely, the prime promoter of the bungalow 
and, indeed, of the entire Arts and Crafts move- 
ment in America, Gustav Stickley, practically ig- 
nored the Prairie School, as did his periodical, The 
Craftsman (fig. 11). The major exception was the 
publication of several articles by Louis Sullivan. 
Carl K. Bennett, the president of the National 
Farmers Bank in Owatonna, Minnesota, was so 
impressed by Sullivan’s articles that he com- 
missioned him to design a new bank building, prob- 
ably Sullivan’s finest late work (see Weingarden, 
figs. 1, 20, 21).?7 Stickley also published an article 
by Purcell and Elmslie and several pieces by Oscar 
L. Triggs. Aesthetically there is a clear relationship 
between Stickley’s Craftsman furniture and the 
furnishings designed by Prairie architects, and in 
many cases Stickley’s furniture was used in Prairie 
houses. Early in his career, Stickley had been heav- 
ily influenced by Harvey Ellis, who also was seen as 
a spiritual forefather of the Prairie School, so Stick- 
ley’s lack of recognition of the Prairie School ar- 
chitects is difficult to understand.” Perhaps he saw 
their work as too extreme and too much of a chal- 
lenge to his cozy domesticity to find it appealing. 





Fig. 11 Gustav Stickley, 
Bungalow, from The 
Craftsman (Apr. 1907). 


Fig. 12 Walter Burley 
Griffin, Perspective view. 
of Joshua Melson 
House, 56 River Heights 
Drive, Mason City, 
Iowa, 1912. 
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Of course not all of the Prairie School commis- 
sions were for inexpensive middle-class dwellings. 
For example, Wright was approached to design a 
substantial house for Henry Ford in Dearborn, 
Michigan, and other Prairie School architects were 
certainly not averse to such commissions (pl. 48). 
The designs for these grand Prairie style buildings 
generally shared the rectilinear geometric charac- 
ter of the smaller houses, being composed of a 
series ofinterrelated planes and spaces. 

An underlying goal of the Arts and Crafts move- 
ment, whether in England or Chicago, was to rees- 
tablish what the industrial revolution had appeared 


to rip apart: the integration of communities into a` 


harmonious relationship with nature. This mission 


was exemplified in the Prairie School enclave at 
Rock Crest-Rock Glen at Mason City, Iowa 
(pl.49). The eighteen-acre area, including lime- 
stone cliffs bordering a creek on one side and slop- 
ing into gentle glens on the other, was close to 
downtown. It had been bypassed and declared un- 
usable as a building site because it had formerly 
been a quarry, and then used as a trash dump and 
factory site. In 1908 Frank Lloyd Wright obtained 
commissions for a bank and hotel from two Mason 
City businessmen, J.E.E. Markley and James 
Blythe. Subsequently, he received two house com- 
missions for Mason City. He completed the first, 
but the second, for Joshua Melson, sited on the 
limestone cliffs, had not progressed beyond the 
drawing stage when Wright gave up his architectur- 
al practice in Chicago and departed for Europe 
with the wife of a client (ostensibly to oversee the 
production of the Wasmuth publications). 

Melson, who still wanted to build, approached 
two former Wright associates, Marion Mahony and 
Walter Burley Griffin. The latter designed a 
scheme in which the site would be bounded by a 
string of houses along both the cliffs and the. 
surrounding roads. A rough-faced ashlar limestone 
from the quarry would be used as a unifying ele- 
ment in the houses and also in low terrace walls and 
gate posts. Most of the houses were designed with 
their service facilities — kitchen, pantry, and garage 
~ oriented toward the street, and the main living 


_ spaces and vistas directed toward the open central 


space. A large community green, more properly 
described as a prairie river landscape, occupied the 
center of the site. The rendering in gouache and ink 
on green satin by Marion Mahony displays an 
oriental sensibility: the vegetation is exotic and is 
presented as flat planes of color in a hazy atmos- 
phere. The rendering expresses the Prairie School 
attitude to nature — not a raw, untamed nature, but 
a harmonious middle landscape of domestic bliss. 
Pastoral in setting, the Rock Crest-Rock Glen de- 
velopment was suburban; modern technology was 
banished and yet made possible the reclaiming and 
remaking of the landscape. Melson, along with 
Markley and Blythe, and another local business- 
man, W.J. Holahan, signed an agreement to 
purchase, clean up, and use the site for residential 
purposes only.?? 

Of the sixteen houses projected in the. Griffin- 
Mahony. proposal, only eight were built. Griffin 
was involved in about four of them, the prize being 
the primitivistic Melson House (fig. 12), which 
appears as an extrusion of a hollowed-out portion 
of the limestone cliffs. In plan the Melson House 
follows Wright’s $ 5,000 house scheme. Just as con- 


struction began on some of the Rock Crest-Rock 
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Fig. 13 Elmer Grey, Perspective sketch of asummer house for Frank Gordon Bigelow, Fox Point, Wisconsin, 1900. 


Fig. 14 Francis Barry Byrne with Walter Burley Griffin (?), Elevation study for the proposed C. A: Dakin House, Mason City, Iowa, c. 1912 (cat. no. 187): 








Fig. 15 Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Nathan G. 
Moore House and 
Stable, 333 Forest 
Avenue, Oak Park, 
Illionois, 1895 (rebuilt 
1923). 


Fig. 16 Robert C. 
Spencer, Jr., U. E Oren- 
dorf House, Canton, 
Illinois, 1905; from 
Western Architect (Apr. 
1914). 
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Glen houses, Griffin won the Australian capital 
competition and consequently left the works com- 
petition to Barry Byrne, another Wright office 
alumnus (see essay by Van Zanten). Byrne over- 
saw the Griffin work and designed several more 
houses, including a mausoleum for Melson’s wife. 
The C. A. Dakin-House, designed by Byrne and 
never built, featured long horizontal roofs and 
clipped gable ends (fig. 14). The local limestone 
was to have been used for the base and piers of the 
house. Apparently Byrne had a disagreement with 
the Mason City clients and.was discharged. Several 
more houses exhibiting Prairie School characteris- 
tics were erected in the area by local architects and 
builders. 


Rock Crest-Rock Glen, one of the largest en- 
sembles of Prairie School houses in the United 
States, indicates the type of community envisioned 
by the Prairie School: a group of harmonious, yet 
distinct, single-family houses located in a domestic 
landscape. It also illustrates that after 1910 much of 
the major Prairie School architecture was con- 
structed outside of Chicago, in smaller cities and 
towns. The ideals of the Arts and Crafts movement © 
seemed more capable of realization away from 
metropolitan centers. 

The Prairie. School was, however, only one ex- 
pression of the Arts and Crafts movement in 
Chicago; other stylistic tendencies developed out 
of the interactions within the Arts and Crafts Soci- 
ety, the Eighteen, and the Architectural Club. 
Even Frank Lloyd Wright’s work showed elements 
of other styles, as was evident in the house he 
designed for Nathan G. Moore in Oak Park (1895; 
fig. 15). A very non-Wrightean steep pitched roof 
and half-timbering was combined with Sulli- 
vanesque-Gothic ornament. Similarly, Arthur 
Huen, a member of the Eighteen and the Architec- 
tural Club, designed the Prairie School style 
Bridesmaid house in Des Moines, Iowa (1899- 
1900), complete with Niedecken furniture, but la- 
ter adopted a more conservative, even revivalist 
style.3° The work of Elmer Grey, also a member of 
these groups, showed some traces of the horizontal 
line and geometry of the Prairie School, but his 


“major inspiration seems to have come from ver- 


nacular structures such as barns. His design for a 
summer home at Fox Point, Wisconsin (1900; 
fig. 13), has small elements of half-timbering, but 
the prominent form is the large, shingled, barnlike 
roof. Grey moved to southern California in 1903 
and, with Myron Hunt, another Chicago Arts and 








Fig. 17 Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Mentor 
Building, northeast 
corner of Monroe and 
State streets, 1906. 
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Crafts architect, designed a number of buildings 
with Arts and Crafts features, as well as a number 
of Classical Revivalist buildings.3' 

Robert Spencer, a prominent member of all 
three Chicago organizations, effectively shows the 
transitional and multivalent character of the 
Chicago Arts and Crafts movement. Spencer had 
been a partner of Wright’s in the mid-1890s and 


Fig. 18 Hallof Ragdale. 


Fig. 19. Study of Rag- 
dale, showing architect’s 
desk (see cat. no. 100). 


also one of his early publicists. Some.of his designs 
were pure Prairie School, solidly geometrical with 
an avoidance of foreign references. And yet Spen- 
cer could design with equal facility houses with a 
strong, medieval English aspect, such as the high- 
roofed Orendorf House at Canton, Illinois (1905; 
fig. 16). On the interior the furnishings combined 
some traditional elements with Art Nouveau and 











Mission style patterns. The den, featüring plain 
wood trim, an inglenook,. and; stenciling, could 
have fit into any English Arts and Crafts dwelling.» 

Of this group of Chicago Arts and Crafts design- 
ers who lie outside the strict Prairie School mode, 
Howard Van Doren Shaw stands out most promi- 
nently. Thomas Tallmadge (of Tallmadge and 
Watson) summed up Shaw’s position as “the most 
rebellious of the conservatives and the most con- 
servative of the rebels.”33 Shaw’s-early commercial 
work, like the Nyberg Motor Company and the 
Mentor buildings (fig. 17), Chicago, followed the 
Sullivan tradition of decorating a rectilinear struc- 
tural frame.3 In: domestic architecture Shaw 
tended to follow English precedent as in his own 
house, Ragdale, in Lake Forest, Illinois (1897-98; 
fig.20), and his Donnelly Printing Building in 
Chicago has strong English features. A twin- 
gabled, stucco-covered building, with a protruding 
second floor bay over an inset entry, Ragdale has 
all the earmarks of a Voysey house. Indeed, the 
exterior of Ragdale is remarkably close to Voysey’s 
own house, the Orchard, at Chorlywood in Eng- 
land, and it might be thought that Shaw cribbed his 
design, except that the Orchard dates from 1899, 
after Shaw had designed his own house. Neverthe- 
less, Ragdale shows some Voysey or other English 
Arts and Crafts influences, including the hearts 
used to decorate the shutters.35 
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On the interior Ragdale also displays an English 
influence, though again it has been trans- 
formed into Shaw’s personal expression. The front 
hall (fig. 18), at cross-axis to the entry, serves as 
both a room unto itself and as a corridor that opens 
widely into the living room and dining room. 
Trimmed in plain-surfaced oak, with a high wain- 





scotting, it contains window seats; the cove ceiling ` 


is in plain plaster. The most remarkable feature is 
the leaded glass screen separating the hall and din- 
ing room, which recalls similar features in Lut- 
yens’s houses of nearly the same date.3° The screen 
suggests that the house incorporates fragments of 
earlier buildings and creates an interior world total- 
ly separate from the exterior. The remainder of the 
interior was equally based on Arts and Crafts prin- 
ciples, and included furniture that a contemporary 
writer described as having “a. slight touch of the 
long lines of the Art Nouveau, but none too 
much.”3? The writer probably was referring to the 
furniture designed by Harvey Ellis and made by 
Gustav Stickley, as well as to Shaw’s own designs 
for the settle and the desk with elegant uprights 
(fig. 19; pl. 33), recalling the work of the British 
Arts and Crafts designers Arthur H. Mackmurdo 
and Charles Rennie Mackintosh. 

Shaw would go on to exploit more thoroughly 
than any other Chicago designer the more conser- 
vative Arts and Crafts idioms. He was eclectic in 
















Fig: 20: Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Shaw 
House, “Ragdale,” 1230 
North Green Bay Road, 

Lake Forest, Illinois, 


1897-98. 
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that he chose easily from the past and the present, 
but he was.neither an archeologist nor adogmatist. 
He preferred English-based design idioms, but he 
would adopt French provincial and even Italian 
design elements when it suited his purpose. Andhis 
sense of shelter was never expressed in broad hori- 
zontal roofs, but in tall, steeply pitched roofs that 
covered and anchored a house to the ground 
(fig. 22; pl. 36). 

Shaw’s most important single work, Market 
Square in Lake Forest (1912-17), showed his sense 
of community and also what the machine (in the 
form of the motor car) was doing to the suburb. 
The scheme is an open, tree-lined square 
surrounded on three sides by buildings with shops 
on the ground floor and apartments, studios, and 
offices. above. The-open end of the square fronts on 
a main road that connects Lake Forest. with 
Chicago and also gives onto the station for the 
commuter railroad. Buildings on the site were de- 
molished to create the ensemble that was intended 
to eliminate automotive congestion, provide park- 
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Fig.21. Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Market 
Square, Lake Forest, 
Illinois, 1914-15, view of 
north side. 


re conducive to shop- 
serve as a clubhouse 


ing, and create an atmosp! 
ping. In addition, a building 
and gymnasium for the town was located at the end 
behind the square, and the YMCA and YWCA were 
given space within it and adjoining buildings. 
Stylistically, Market Square suggests a number 
of modes. Peter B. Wight, the Chicago architect 
and critic; noted in 1917: “There is some resem- 
blance to the old towns of Flanders and Germany 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. But there is 
no copying.”39 In addition one finds there is English 
half-timbering, Dutch roofs and gables, and 
American Colonial elements. The tower. on the 
north side (fig. 21) resembles the towers George 
Maher sketched in Lucerne in 1891 (cat. no. 37), 
well before Shaw ‘set out-on his. first European 
jaunt. Yet Shaw’s tower is not a copy, nor does it. 
duplicate the tower on the south side (fig. 23). 
Rather, the different elements assembled and in- 
terwoven with different materials — wood, plaster, 
tile, and brick, along with pieces of sculpture, Ro- 
man Doric columns, and oriel windows — create a 




























Fig. 23. Market Square, 
view of south side. 





Fig. 22 Howard Van 
Doren Shaw, Phi Delta 
Theta Fraternity House, 
309 East Chalmers 
Street, Champaign, 
Illinois, 1923. 
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fantasyland image highly appropriate to the Arts 
and Crafts ethos. Market Square was possibly the 
first automobile shopping center designed and 
erected in America; it expressed the spirit of 
domestic tranquility and community that the Arts 
and Crafts movement sought to foster. 

Subsequent writers have seen a wide gulf be- 
tween the seemingly conservative imagery of a 
Howard Van Doren Shaw and the apparently pro- 
gressive imagery of a Walter Burley Griffin.* Their 
architectural imagery was different, yet along with 
their contemporaries, Wright, Huen, the Ponds, 
Grey, Spencer, and others, they were perceived at 
the time as part of the same movement. The term 
“Prairie School” was a later creation, and while 
Wright used the word “prairie” in connection with 
some of his houses and as a metaphor for freedom, 
at the time all of these architects, along with Sulli- 
van, were referred to as the “Chicago School,” or 
the “New School of the Middle West,” or simply as 


In spite of individual differences, a unity of pur- 
pose was common to most of these Chicago Arts 
and Crafts architects. They based most of their 
work on residential and, in particular, suburban 
models, seeking to return the everyday: life of 
Americans to a more harmonious mode. Taking as 
a guide the ideals and, at times, the idioms of 
William Morris and other European Arts and 
Crafts designers, the architects of Chicago created 
their own midwestern movement. Although Louis 
Sullivan and Frank Lloyd Wright dominated. the 
Chicago movement, on occasion, architects like 
Spencer, Grey, and Shaw were equally capable of 
creating compelling images. Conservative and 
progressive ideals and images existed side by side, 
and the difference between the two ultimately be- 
came blurred. For, to use the words with which 
Frank Lloyd Wright began his 1908 essay “In the 
Cause of Architecture,” “Radical though it be, the 
work here illustrated is dedicated to.a cause.conser- 


“Western.” 
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